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ABSTRACT 

Within the context of a discussion of the future of 
work in the United States, this paper proposes the development of a 
four-year structured and closely articulated program of technical 
preparation, beginning during the junior year of high school and 
terminating with specific technical education programs in community, 
technical, and junior colleges. First, introductory comments look at 
current needs and expectations from work and life, changing demands 
of the labor market and future employment skill needs, and 
expectations for an increase in the demand for workers with a middle 
range of skills. The next section Icoks at the job skills that will 
be required of the technician of the future, followed by a brief 
summary of the educational issues that have emerged from recent 
reports calling for change and reform at all levels. In response to 
these demands, the next section advocates the development of the 2 + 
2 Tech Prep/Associate Degree program to provide access to a mid-level 
range of career choices. A review of existing models of high 
school/college partnerships is followed by a list of assumptions upon 
which the degree program would be based, a description of how the 
program would operate, and the ways in which the program could 
address current concerns about education. Finally, a Tech-Prep Fact 
Sheet, sample help wanted ads of the future, and charts showing 
sample articulated programs are presented. (LAL). 
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2+2 TECH PREP/ ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAM 
A WORKING DEGREE FOR AMERICA 



"We are living in the time of the parenthesis, the time between eras," John Naisbitt 
tells us. It is a time of ambiguity, of change, and questioning, a time electric with 
possibilities when a single model for achievement will always be limiting, a time when, 
Naisbitt suggests, "those able to anticipate the new era will be a quantum leap ahead of 
those who hold on to the past." 

For community college educators, it is a time when the variety of excellence we 
aspire to represent in higher education must match, in sufficient portions, the variety of 
challenges presented to u' Trend analysts, forecasters, policy-makers, strategic 
planners— all find dramatic ways to underscore what we have already begun to understand 
in a visceral way. The information age, sped by technological advance, presents a richer, 
more complex reality in which human beings seem to want more of life and work. 

They want the range of choice extende d, so that their lives and work are not 
unnecessarily degrading or boring or limiting. 

They want to participate more, with collaborations, teams, and networks becoming 
more descriptive of institutional life and organizational processes. 

They want connectedness, the ability to see relationship between what they do and 
the larger whole, between themselves and their associates. 

They want to continue to learn through a career, to avoid obsolescence and to restore 
personal energy. 

They want greater control over the variables that make up their work lives, as a kind 
of fail-safe device against the level of complexity with which they must deal. 

They want coherence and have less patience with wasted effort. 

They want greater structure and substance in their educational programs. 
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If these needs and expectations are used as signposts to help us formulate a more 
accurate profile of America's future work force, a slightly out-of-focus picture begins to 
gain clarity. If a higher quality of work life is to become a reality for millions of 
Americans, perhaps the most fundamental emerging truth is that higher and more 
comprehensive skills must be developed, particularly by the middle two quartiles of the 
work force. More sophisticated manual as well as conceptual skills will be in demand, and 
this worker cohort will be consistently pushed to handle a broader range of job 
requirements. Because of increased demand,, more tasks once reserved for baccaluareate 
degree or advanced degree performers must be assumed by those with fewer years of 
education and training, and all workers will need to learn throughout a career to remain 
usefuL 

Not only do we anticipate that these demands will surface in the future, but we know 
what human resources will be available to meet these demands: All who will be part of 
the work force in the year 2000 are alive today. Thus we can extrapolate much from the 
age, sex, ethnic, and regional mixes with which we wili be working. Our experience level 
alone suggests that it will be easier to create an information age work force than to 
maintain one. Since we know less about job replacement than job placement, more about 
training than retraining, we must learn quickly the lessons of program articulation and 
continuity in the learning process. 

We have been told that more people in our society will be working at low skill 
jobs~i.e., clerks, custodians, waiters. But sheer volume of numbers does not give an 
accurate picture of future employment skill needs, especially iot educators trying to nieet 
new competency requirements created by an information society. Occupational 
Employment Projections list the 2.0 fastest growing occupations from 1 988 through 1 995. 
None can be classified as low skill—needing only a high school degree, only two obviously 
require a bachelor's degree. The remaining eighteen are occupations for which 
community, technical, and junior colleges provide training. 
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We will need custodians and waiters, but it is more myth than reality that technology 
will diminish the need for workers professing a middle range of skills. That need will 
grow-dramaticallyi During the last decade, we have been in the beginning of a "product 
life-cycle," as we first embraced the information age. This initial phase has been pushed 
along by the more advanced skills of scientists, engineers, and top level management. 
However, with growth and maturity, with what Bobby Inman describes as the 
"commercialization of technology," the volume of need for ainid-range of workers (which 
this report designates technicians) will grow. These workers will help us maintain and 
adapt existing information age systems. 

Table 1 . • 
1983 and 1934 Comparisons 
Occupational Status of the Employed 

Occupation Civilian employed 



Aug. Aug. 

1983 198^ 

Total, 16 years and over 103,167 106,69^ 

Managerial and professional sp*- jiality 20,0^^ 2ktk60 

Executive, administrative aiiid managerial 10,8U 11,789 

Professional specialty 12,230 12,671 

Technical, sales and administrative support 31,840 32,924 

Technicians and related support 3,091 3,175 

Sales occupations 12,140 12,891 

Administrative support, including clerical 16,608 16,858 

Precision production, craft and repair 12,794 13,641 

Mechanics and repairers 4,230 4,477 

Construction trades 4,602 5,023 

Other precision production, craft and repair 3,963 4,141 

Operators, fabricators and laborers 16,498 17,i93 

Machine operators, assemblers and inspectors 7,905 8,105 

Transportation and material moving occupations 4,198 4,480 

Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers and laborers 4,396 4,608 

Construction laborers 674 732 

Other handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers 3,721 3,875 
and laborers 

Service occupations 14,510 14,291 

Private household 1,015 1,000 

Protective service 1,827 1,757 

Service, except private household and protective 1 1,667 1 1,535 

Farming, forestry and fishing ^,481 4,185 
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A SCENARIO FOR THE FUTURE OF WORK 



The main implication for education of the saturation of society 
with technology is that understanding technology becomes a primary 
concern. ...It is not true that understanding science and mathematics 
conveys an equal understanding of technology." 

" -Educating Americans for the 21st Century 
National Science Foundation 

Naisbitt traces the occupational history of the United States from farmer to laborer, 
to clerk, from rural to blue collar to white collar America. He invites us to speculate 
about the new worker that will characterize our society as we move past the parenthesis, 
into a new era. 

Obviously what is needed as a new standard bearer is a worker who has developed a 
cluster of skills that reflects many of the critical trends encapsulated above, a worker 
who is less narrowly focused and whose responsibilities span several work areas. What is 
needed is a technician, if by that term we are describing an employee who: 

* understands the basic principles of technology in an information age saturated 
with the use of technology. 

* connects practice and theory in the work world. 

i 

* identifies problems and then analyzes, testSj and troubleshoots to find solutions. 

* integrates the interests of complementary work areas. 

* works independently much of the time, under the general supervision of a highly 
skilled, frequently more narrowly specialized professional. 

* works willingly and well with his/hei hands as well as with the brain. 

* has mastered a basic skills package that includes a core of competence in math, 
science, computer science, and communications. 
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In its recent report, looking at the quality of learning under its purview, the National 
Science Foundation warned that technology must be considered a new entity by educators, 
not an extension of science and mathematics. Foundation analysts further warned that if 
technology becomes an isolated content domain, our society will create more problems 
than it will solve. Their conclusions about the effect of technology on science and math 
apply to the broad spectrum of career interests in this nation. Technology can 
compartmentalize us more or make us more responsive. It can create greater 
understanding and involvement within the work force or it can isolate us, one from the 
other. 

This concept paper proposes that, as defined here, the technicial will characterize 
the mainstream development of our nation's" work force in the future. The occupational 
history of this country will chronicle from farmer to laborer to clerk to technician . 
Technicians will become the glue rhat holds together the thousands of potentially isolated 
elements in our work world. They will be the professionals who understand and can apply 
underlying principles, who have enough knowledge an judgement to break down arbitrary 
barriers, who are generalists enough to spot waste and duplication in the organization, 
who have practical skills to address typical problems that arise. 
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THE PRESS OF iENT CIRCUMSTANCE 

As educators, in a score of national reports, we have been told we must respond. We 
have heard a call for change and reform at all levels. The information revolution, it 
seema, has made the weaknesses in our educational programs more visible. The heart of 
the message we have heard from politicians and parents ana policy-makers: Give us more 
structure. Give us more substance. Make us more certain that the materials and 
scaffolding of our educational structures match our sense of what an excellent education 
is about. 

» 

In the process, indirectly, these analysts have asked community, technical, and junior 
colleges to grapple with a host of perplexing patterns and problems. These colleges 
obviusiy must build on secondary school preparation. Again and again as the first wave of 
reports concentrated on K-12, nagging problems at the seondary school level focused 
immediate concerns for community colleges, and indeed, tended to call attention to 
articulation weaknesses or omissions. Briefly here are issues that have emerged. 

SlifiEage 

"I would put the subject of school dropouts first. It is absolutely 
astounding to me that so many intelligent people could look for so 
long at American schools and say so little about this problem." 

—Harold Howe 
Harvard University School of Education 

Secondary schools should prepare students for the next step, whatever that step may 
be. But the numbers wuld tell us that they do not prepare alJ. According to the 1980 
Census, just over 30 pecent of high school students drop out, and there has been a 5 1/2 
percent increase in that percentage from 1972 to 1982. Of the pool that does graduate, 




about a third move into postsecondary education, but only 17 percent of that group 
complete a baccalaureate degree by age 25, Within the articulation patterns of these 
students, there are worrisome Indicators of slippage: 

o " 

About a third of high school graduates complete a "general" 

curriculum as opposed to college preparatory or vocational 

f 

programs. Generally speaking, these graduates receive less career 
counseling, have fewer marketable skills, and are unlikely to find 
the kinds of work that can be seen as an initial step in a career 
ladder, at loasTfor several years. Their expectations are fuzzy and 
unrealistic. 

Almost another third of high school graduates finish vocational 
programs. But the percent trained as technicians is very low (1%). 
Almost 50 percent of nigh school vocational training is in 
agriculture, home economics, and industrial arts, areas that do not 
reflect the most pressing needs of the marketplace. 

Nor do high schools have the resources to mount technical education 
programs that more nearly reflect the needs of the marketplace. As 
community colleges well know, such training programs are expensive 
and constantly in need of update. In addition, students pursuing 
vocational specialization at the high school level do not generally 
receive stringent basic skills training. If they do not find work 
related to their training, ihey are likely unemployment candidates. 
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If projections hold, between now and 1990, the number of students 
that finish baccalaureate degrees will remain relatively stable, but 
the number seeking further training beyond high school will continue 
to increase by 10 percent. Generally speaking, those high school 
students coming to community colleges for further training will 
already be hampered by poor decisions. 

Nationally, community college retention figures hover at 50 
p "Tcent. From semester to semester, we hold only about half the 
students who come to us. The reasons are numerous and complex, 
but the effect of this slippage is significant. 

We must provide more models designed to slow the slippage to bring more structure 
and substance to the curricular program, to make program and degree completion more 
likely. This concept proposes one such model. 
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Continuity 



' Vocational/technicai training has been community coiieges' • 
outstanding success, but you have not thought out your iinkage 
with high schoois." 

—Governor Bruce Babbitt 
State of Arizona 



Research and experience teii us that students work better w| \\ goals, indeed so do we 
alL Yet there is a lack of clarity in what high schools and postsecondary institutions 
expect of their students. There is poor program a*<(culation between these two 
educational entities; and even more serious, there is a subtle but stubborn provincialism 
that suggests that articulation- the careful building of bridges between high schools and 
colleges, or evaluation-the careful measure of success or failure, are extraneous to the 
prinnary mission of either group. A recent survey of community colleges reveals that 75 
percent of the colleges report little or no program coordination with feeder high schools. 

r 

« 

The national reports have given only cursory attention to the need for continuity in 
learning, forgetting all the dangerous lessons that the business world has learned of 
late— when the left hand does not really understand what the right is about. Again, the 
indicators are not difficult to find. 



The concern that high school students are still not concentrating on 
developing the "new basics" has been confirmed in a study, by the 
Natio.iai Center for Educational Statistics. The study found that 
students are not taking recommended loads in such "new basic" 
subjects are mathematics, science, and computer scienc^.. 
Interestingly, in the twelfth grade, the senior year, fewer courses 
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were completed in these new targeted areas than in any other high 
school year, even though these seniors were below recommended 
guidelines. 

High schools do not have a good sense of how their students perform 
once at college or in the work world. While we have no clear 
, evaluative data about these transitions, community colleges must 
deal with students who have failed to reach their own or others 
expectations upon high school graduation. 

General speaking, the courses a student takes are not important in 
getting into college, although they may be critical to success once a 
student is there. In about half of the nation's colleges, there are no 
specific course requirements for admission. 

Students do not have realistic expectations about what constitutes 
college level work or how a particular career choice dictates a 
pattern of study. A recent Penn State University study of freshmen 
found that 90 percent expected to have a "B" grade point average. 
Sixty percent of the survey group estimated they would study fewer 
than 20 hours a week. Eighty percent knew little about their major. 



We must build more substantive partnerships with high schools. We myst share 
information and expectations with each other and our students. This concept paper 
propqse^one such partnership. 



Structure and Substance 

"During what now seems like a golden &ge of American education, there 
w«re two clear, specialized tracks. There was a good academic track for 
the university-bound students and a good vocational track for work-bound 
students. The "general" track— which led to limbo— was small. But the 
Excellence Commission notes that the number of students on this general 
track, this track leading nowhere, has increased from one in eight to 
nearly one in two. And that, more than anything, is the center of the 
problem." 

r-Marvin Feidman 
President 

New York Fashion Institute of Technology 



r 
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While the national reports acknowledge the need for substance and structure, they 
also explicitly and implicitly acknowledge the primary reason that issues of quality have 
been raised: education at all levels has not kept pace . A general education track provides 
little structure, and insufficient substance or motivation for most ordinary students. The 
body of knowledge is reconfiguring around us and we have discoverd^that many students 
are ill-equipped to deal with the changes. Both high schools and colleges must meet this 
chillenge. They must set aside the safety and security of familiar patterns when 
necessary. 

Certainly such change is not easy. Too often our caution and reluctance to let go of 
the familiar bog us down, as indicators again highlight. 



Employees designate the ability to learn as the essential hallmark of 
the suoCessful employee. Yet, in all e ' cational arenas we still 
spend^little time on process skill, .voblem-solving, synthesis, 
an84fsis, critical thinking, etc. Upper 4 high school science and 
math continues to be too abstract a». 4 theoretical for perhaps 
two-vnirds of the student body who desperately need more practical 
skills development in math and science. 

A dusty debate continues. The Morrill Act ol 1862 was to promote 
practical and liberal education for an agrarian society. Yet land 
grant colleges and the rest of postsecondary education. have still not 
resolved wliat practical means, nor have they managed a happV 
marriage of the two. 

The definitions and use of tools are pointedly absent from the 
education of young people. Yet the practical expressions such tools 
represent are essential to the quality of work we produce in a 
technological world. 

The urgent request that basic skill development "must be a part of 
vocational programs Is now farniliar; yet, generally speaking, neither 
high schools nor community colleges have built interdisciplinary 
configuaratlons neces;.r.*y to bring this about. 

A broad-based systems approach to technidal training will 
discourage career obsolescnce, we are told. But in practice, the 
new courses most often added to degree plans reflect an increasing 
specificity of emphasis. 




And perhaps the key struggle for community colleges is that as 
open*<Joor colleges, they have side-stepped the need to clearly state 
their own preparation expectations for incoming students. If they 
are to have the best chance for success in our colle high school 
students must have a clear sense of what it will t o succeed. 
Young people hold only vague notions of what adeqi preparation 
for a community college experience means. 



The challenge f the open door is to find ways to increase heaithy risk to bring 
change. New models, r.ew reconfigurations will occur only when the needs of students are 



placed above special interest claims. This concept paper proposes one such model. 



2 + 2 TECH PREP/ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAM 
A PARTNERSHIP AMERICA NEEDS 



"...there is surprisingly little attention given to 'ordinary people' in 
the school reform reports. There is the clear implication that the 
rising tide of mediocrity is madeniip of embarrassing numbers of 
ordinary people* and if we want to return excellence to education, 
we better go out and find more excellent people." 

—Pat Cross 

Harvard University School of Education 

This concept paper advocates taidng a step beyond current high school/college 
partnership agreements. Furthermore, it is targeting ordinary student&..the high school 
student not part of the college prep track. It is offering that large group (almost two 
thirds of high school graduates) a quality program that will provide access to a mid-level 
range of career choices. 

A History on Which to Build 

Many postsecondary institutions have initiated high school/college partnerships and 
program articulation programs. The programs seem to fall nto four major categories: 

1. Joint enrollment is the most common cooperative program. The primary purpose 
of joint enrollment is to provide a stimulating challenge for students who need 
more than the standard high school and/or college credits. Some state level 
funding formulas reward both schools and colleges for joint enrollment 
participation. It is estimated that 2S,000 high school students are involved in 
such programs. 

2. Sharing of faculty and/or facilities is another form of cooperation. High school 
students often will take classes in a nearby community college facility. Such 
classes often will be led by a community college faculty member. 



Although not as common, at other times, college faculty go to the high school to 
teach a class* 

3, Advance Placement is a program aimed at motivating academically talented 
students to earn college credit while still in high school. Even though placement 
is primarily determined by tests, an increasing number of colleges are offering 
advance placement credit via the joint enrollment process. 
Program articulation efforts, though few and far between^ are increasing^ High 
school and college faculty and administration are developing written program 
. articulation agreements. These agreements are most often found in 
vocational /technical courses and programs. 
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Tech-Prep/ Associate Degree Assumptions 

"Like it or not, our educationai institutions have iittie choice but to 
change with the times. Either that or be ieft in the wake of untoid 
' technoiogicaJ breakthrough." 

—Jobs for the 2ist Century 

Taking into account the trends and patterns described in the first ha if of this paper, a 
second more focused set of assumptions with specific impiications for the creation of a 
tech-prep program must be recognized. 

1. Community, technicai, and junior coiieges have a speciai responsibiiity to give 
clear signals to high school students about preparatory requirements. 

2. Similarly students need more descriptive programs that help them plan for future 
employment. It is clear that many students need a clearer focus for their 
efforts. Aimiessness is one of the plaques of both secondary and college students. 

♦ 

3. * Much greater emphasis must be given to helping students who are not in college 

prep coursework understand basic principles thiat undergird their lives and work. 
tt. The Associate Degree can logically becoiije the preferred degree for most 
mid-level occupations. That pattern of acceptance has begun and must be 
encouraged. 

3. Many emerging technical/occupational training programs cannot be completed in 
two years, particularly if the student is given strong basic skills preparation. 
More time is required. 

6. A "job cluster" program can tie curriculum to the goals of students in such a way 
that they are motivated while in school, and also better equipped to take that 
next step. A tech-prep program accomplishes this clustering. 
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A closely articulated four-year technical education program will provide more 
adequate room for electives than the current two-year college program. This 
wili increase the likelihood of a quality general education experience for 
students not pursuing a baccalaureate degree. 

Tech prep is one way to apply the tests of rigor and excellence so often 
associated with college prep programs, but to the experiences of high school 
students who are part of a general program (39%) or part of a high schooi 
vocational program (27%). 

This program's audience is much broader than the needs of the "high technology" 
marketplace. The 2+2 technician will be suited for a wide array of mid-level 
occupations. 
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The 2^2 Tech Prep Associate Degree Program 

"A broad-based systems approach to technician training will prevent 
obsolescence and permit the techinician to be adaptable to 
contiuning change. . 

—Robert Steely 
Kellogg Community College 

The 2 + 2 Tech Prep/ Associate Degree program is a four-year program intended to 

parallel the current college prep/baccalaureate degree programs. It calls for a blending 

of general education and vocational education. Its foundation is basic skill development in 

math, science, communications, and technology— ^11 in an applied setting. 



Beginning with the junior year in high school, students will select the tech-prep 
program (even as they now select the college-prep program) and continue for four years in 
a structured and closely articulated curriculum. They will be taught by high school 
teachers in the first two years and will have access to college personnel and facilities 
when appropriate. Starting with a solid base of applied science^ applied math, literacy 
courses, and technical programs, the high school portion of the career program will be 
intentionally preparatory in nature. Built around career clusters and technical systems 
study, such a tech prep approach will help students develop broad-based competence in a 
career field and avoid the pitfalls of more short term and narrowly delineated job training. 

This high school tech-prep program will then dovetail with specific technical 
education programs in community, technical, and junior colleges. At the college level, 
more intense technical specializations will be developed, always in tandem with broad 
technical competence and board education competence. 
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It is anticipated that one end result of this program will be the enhancement of the 
associate degree to the point that it will become the preferred degree for employers 
seeking to fili a broad range of mid-level occupations. As a result of employer dei'hand, 
students will seek the degree anc view the degree as a preferred career development goal. 

Making the Partnership Work 

All of this will require close curriculum articulation...and most importantly will 
require high school leaders and community college leaders to talk regularly with one 
another, and with employers. 

If it succeeds, the tech prep/associate degt :e concept will provide a dramatic model 
for educators wishing to avoid slippage, loss of contiunity in learning, and bring more 
program structure and substance as they serve the needs of aU students. Specifically, 

* Students will develop sound general skills ahd knowledge. 

* Students will obtain first-rate technical preparation. 

■ * High schools will motivate more students and perhaps lose fewer between grades 
10 and 11. 

* Community colleges will gain better prepared high school graduates. 

* For alU a 2 + 2 tech-prep/associate degree program will encourage more high 
school students to continue their education in meaningful ways. 

* E mployers will gain better prepared employees. 
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TECH-PR 'EP FACT SHEET 



55 percent of entering freshmen in ail higher education begin their college career in a 
community, technical, or junior college. 

83 percent of the adult population does not hold a bachelor's degree. 

25 percent, or 1 out of ^, students do not complete high school. 

The high school drop-put rate increased 5 [12% between 1972 and 1982. 

The 20 fastest growing occupations in 1982-1995 all prefer postsecondary education 
and training, e.g., computer science technician, office machine service technician, 
engineering technician, banidng and insurance personnel. Only 2 of the 20 require a 
baccalaureate degree. 

As reported by high school graduates in the National Longitudinal Study of the Class 
of 1980, programs of study completed were: 

Academic (College prep) — 34% 
Vocational ~ 27% 

General — 39% 

The Southern Regional Education Board reports that less than 1 percent of the high 
school students in vocational programs that train for specific occupations are in 
technical education programs. 

The American Electronic Association report entitled, "Technical Employment 
Projections, 1983-87," indicates that the electronics industry will need 60 percent 
more technicians by 1987 than were employed in 1983. That means 115,000 new 
electronic technician jobs will be needed by 1987, in addition to other worker 
replacements. 

Private sector employment growth in the future will be in companies with 50 or 
fewer emioyees. 

The Associate Degree is becoming the preferred degree for entry in many technician 
occupations. 

American private sector business and industry spends an estimated $30 billion a year 
on the education and training of 1 1 million employees. 

Ail who will be in the work force by the year 2000 are alive today. 
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A recent Penn State University study indicates that 98 percent of entering college 
students in 1982 and 1983 expect a "B" grade point average in college. Sixty-one 
percent estimated they would study, fewer than 20 hours per week. 

The same Penn State study found that 80 percent of entering college students said 
they knew little cr nothing about their choice of major. 
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HELP WANTED ADS OF THE FUTURE 



These seven ads typify the shifts that are coming in the nation's job 
market, dianges that are bound to impact the education and training 
of the work force of the future. 



GERIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER ; Inner-city private 
nursing home, immediate opening for capable, reliable 
person. Must be L.P.N, or have equivalent education. 
Salary $16,000 thru $22,000 depending on experience. 
References required. Equal Opportunity . Employer. 
Associate Degree Preferred with Broad Education 
Background. 



LASER PROCESS TECHNICIAN ; High-technology firm 
needs dependable, experienced laser technician. Should 
have two years related laser cutting machine experience 
or will tra^n. Flex time and daycare available. 3ob 
sharing and shared dividends. Salary $16,000 to $23,000 
negotiable. E.O.E. Associate Degree Preferred w|th 
solid math and science background. V 



CENETIC ENGINEERING TECHNICIAN ; Positions 
available for both process . technicians and engineering 
technicians. Relocation. Must have two years technical 
education and training. Additional education paid by 
company. Moving expenses paid by firm. Company will 
buy your present home. $20,000 to $30,000. E.O.E. 
Associate Degree Preferred with Broad Science 
Background. 



BATTERY TECHNICIAN ; Large oil firm needs five 
technicians with previous experience in fuel cells or 
high-energy batteries. Shift work, O.T. available, 
dressing rooms and private locker, discount on all 
corporate products. Education and managerial training 
available. $1^,000 to $20,000. E.O.E. Associate Degree 
Preferred, 



ELECTRONIC TECHNICIAN ; Small electronics company 
needs dependable and broadly educated technician. Must 
be knowledgeable of fluid power systems, mechanical 
systems, as well as electrical systems. Flex-time 
available. 



ERIC 
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I 

Company stock plan avdiiabie. Salary $18,000 to $2S,000 
negotiable. E.O.E. Associate Degree Preferred. 



STAFF ASSISTANT ; County Tax Assessor needs 
dependable executive secretary skilled in use of word 
processor and microcomputer. Must have good 
interpersonal skills with ability to remain calm in 
conflict situations. Salary range: $16,000 to $2<f,000. 
E.O.E. Associate Degree Preferred with Broad 
Educational Background. 



POLICE OFFICER t City of Serenity needs police officer 
who has completed an associate degree law enforcement 
training program or graduate of a police academy. 
Excellent communication skills required. Preference in 
the point system will be given to those candidates able 
to communicate easily in Spanish. Salary $20,000 to 
$30,000 with excellent fringe package. E.O.E. 
Associate Degree Preferred with Broad Educational 
Background. 
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KERN HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT AND BAKERSPIELD COLLEGE 

AGRICULTURE BUSINESS 



GRADfc 11 FALL 

COURSES SITE 

Aaarlcan History HS 

English HS 

MsthoiMtics HS 
Physicsl Scisncs or 

Chenistry ' . HS 

Typing/Cofliputsr Intro* ROP 
Ag. Bus, 1— Intra, to 

Csl. Ag. (3) BC/C 



GRAOC 12 FALl 



GRADE 11 SPRING 



COURSES 

AMsricsn History 
EiigUsh 
Hstheswtics 
Physical Scisncs or 

Chsnistry 
Typing/Cotnputsr 
Ag. Bus. 2--Ag. Bus. 

Hanagsfflent (3) 



SITE 

HS 
HS 

HS 

HS 
ROP 

BC/C 



MUSES 



SIZE 



Aiasricsn GovsmMnt HS 

English HS 

Convsrsstional Spsnish HS 

P.E. or Elsctivs HS 

TBctv)ical Hath (3) C 
Ag. Bus. 3— Ag. Hkt. 

A Econ. (3) BC/C 



GRADE 12 SPRING 

COURSES SITE 

Aiasricsn Covsinasnt HS 
English HS 
Convsrsstionsl Spsnish HS 
P.E. or ElsctiuB HS 
Tochnicsl Hath (3) C 
Ag. 6i/s. 4— Ag. Acotg. 

A ^sna »%igt. (3) flC/C 



GRADE 13 FALL 

COURSES SITE 

English-Coinposition (3) BC 

Humanitiss (3) BC 
Ag. Bus. $«>-Ag. 

Computsr* (3) BC/C 
Acotg. S3A Intra, to 

Accounting (3) BC 

Elsctivs (3) BC/C 

GRADE 13 SPRING 

COURSES SITE 

EngUsh-Spssch (3) BC 
Ag. Bus. 6— Ag. Labor 

Rslstions (3) BC 

Physicsl Fitnsss (1) BC 
Acctg. $3B (3) to 

Accouiting BC 

Elsctivs (3). BC/C 



CRAPE 14 FALL 

COURS ES SITE 

•english-Tochnicsl 

Writing (3) BC 

Bshaviorisl Scisncs (3) BC 

Physicsl Fitnsss BC 
Ag. Bus. 7-.Cslir. 

Agrioultura Law BC 

Elaotivs (3) BC/C 

GR^ ^4 SPRING 

COURSES SITE 



HuMsnitiss (3) 
Fins Arts (3) 
Hgnt. 59 Psrsonnsl 
HanagsMnt (3) 
Elsctivs (3) 
Elsctivs (3) 



BC 
BC 

BC 
BC 
BC 



CERTIFICATE OF COHPETENCy 
IN TYPING 



HIGH SCHOOL DlPLOftt AN3/0R 
CFtiTlFICATE OF COHPETENCY 
IN AGRICULTURE 



CERTIFICATE OF COHPETENCY IN 
THE USE or COHPUTERS IN 
AGRICULTURE 



ASSOCIATE OF SCIENCE DEGREE IN 
AGRICULTURE BUSINESS 



0 IPLOHA/CERT IF ICATE/DEGREE 



WHERE COURSES WILL BE TAUGHT (SITEW 



AGRICULTURE CENTER C 
BAKERSFiaD COLLEGE BC 

HIGH SCHOOL CAHPUS HS 

REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAH « 



AN. S. 1 ^ INTRO. TO ANIHAL HUSBANDRY 
AN. S. 2 BEEF PRODUCTION 
AN. S. 3 — SHCCP PROOUCTICN 
CRP.S.l — PRINCIPLES CROP PROOUCTICN 
CRP.S. 2 — ALFALFA & FOR. CROPS 
CRP.S, 3 — TREES & VINES 



NO. OF COLLEGE UNITS INDICATED IN i 
( ) 



ROP 



SUGGESTED ELECT1\/ES 



CRP.S. 4 ~ ADVANCED TREES & VINES 
HECH. AG. 1 >- INTRO. AGRIC. HECH. 
NECH. AG. 2 . AG. EQUIPMENT SER. A OPER. 
ORr#CNTAL HORTICULTURE 2 ~ NURSERY MNCNT. 
ORNMENTAL HORTICULTURE 3 PLANT I. 0. 
CRN. HORT. 4 ~ PLANT IDENTIFICATION 



BUS. A. lA » PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING (3) 

BUS. A. IB — PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING (3) 

ACCTG. 54 — PAYROLL ACCOUNTING (3) 

ACCTG. 3 ^ TAX ACCOUNTING 

BUS. A. IBA BUSINESS LAW (3) 

INSUR. 21 ^ PRINCIPLES OF INSURANCE (3) 



* Courses to be designed 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



o 
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KERN HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT AND BAKERSPIELD COLLEGE 

CROP SCIENCE 



GRADE 11 FALL 

COURSES SITE 

Amaristn Hitfcory HS 

Engllih i HS 

Hathimatlco HS 
Phyalcal Solenct or 

ChMlatry HS 

Typing/Computer Intra. ROP, 
Ag. But. l~lnira. to 

Col. Ag. (3) C 

COURSES SITE 

American Hlttoiy HS 

Englloh HS 

HaUMMtlea HS 
Phyolcal Solanoa or 

ChMlttry HS 
Crop .S . ^ 7— Irrigation 

(3) C 
Mech. Ag; 2~£qulp. 

Sar. & Opr. (3) C 

Typlng/Coaputar Intro. ROP 

CERTVICATC OF COHPETQCY 
IN TYPING 



COURSES SITE 

AMorlcm GovamMnt HS 

Engliah HS 

Conwetaatlonal Spviiah HS 

P.E. or Elactlvo HS 

TachnlMl Hath (3) C 
Crap.S. l~J>rln. or Crap 

Production (3) C 



GRADE 12 SPRlMi 

COURSES SITE 

AMorlcan GovoniMnt HS 

Engliah HS 

Convaraatlonal Sponlah HS 

P.E. or Elactlva HS 

Tvimloai Math (3) C 
Crop.S. 2^iraira A 

For. Crap (3) c 



GRADE 13 FALL 

COURSES SITE 

EngUah-^IoMpooltlon BC 

ffcManltloa BC 

frop.S. 3~Traaa A Vlnao C 
Ag. Bub. 2^g. Bua. 

Hanagewant (3) BC 

Elactlvo (3) BC/C 



6RADE 11 SPRANG 



COURSES 

Engllah-Spaaoh (3) 
Crap.S. 4--Ad. Troaa 

Crops A Vlnaa (3) 
Nech. Ag. 6~Fana 

Fabrication (3) 
Elactlva (3) 
Elactlva (3) 



SITE 
BC 



C 

BC/C 
BC/C 



HIGH SCHOOL DiPLOm AM>/OR 
CERTIFICATE OF COHPETENCY 
IN FiaO CROPS PROOUCTIW 
UPON COHPLETION OF OMX 
12 SPRING SOCSTER 



CERTIFICATE OF COHPETENCY 
IN TREE AM) VINE CROPS 
AT THE EN) OF GRADE 13 



DiPLOm/CERTlFICATE/DEGREE 



WHERE COURSES WILL BE TAUGHT tfllJP) 

AGRICULTURE CENTER ^ C 
BAKERSFiaO COLLEGE — BC 
HIGH SCHOOL CAHPUS ~ HS 
REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAH ~ ROP 



ND. OF COLLEGE UNITS IfClCAjip jF j . 
( ) 



SUGGESTED ELECT lyES 



GRADE lA FALf^ 

COURSES SITE 

Engliah BC 

Bahavlorlal Solanca <2) BC 

Phyalcal Fltnaaa (1) BC 
Crap.S. 5^aad 

Central (3) c 

Crap.S. 6-Soila (3) C 

Elactlva (3) BC/C 



GRADE lA SPRING 

COURSES SITE 

Hunanltlaa (3) BC 

Flna Arta (3) BC 

Phyalcal Fltnaaa (1) BC 

Crap.S. 8~£ntoMology 

(3) c 

Nach. Ag. 3— Fani 

Powar (3) c 

Elactlva (3) pc/C 



ASSOCIATE OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
IN CROP PRODUCTION CERTIFICATE 
IN AGRONONY 



AGRICULTURE BUSINESS 3~AGRICULTURE HARKETING A ECONOHICS 
AGRICULTURE BUSINESS A^CCOIMTING A FARH HANAGEHENT 
AGRICULTURE BUSINESS $.W\GR1 CULTURE COMPUTERS 
AGRICULTURE BUSINESS 6~AGRI0ULTURE LABOR RELATIONS « 
ANIHAL SCIENCE 1— INTRODUCTICN TO ANIHAL SCIENCE 
ICCHANIZED AGRICULTURE 4.^Altl ENCirCS 



AGRICULTURE 5^LUID A PNEUHATIC POWER 
ftCHANlZEO AGRICULTURE 7-FARM TRACTORS 
HECHANIZED AGRICULTURE B^FARH SHALL ENGINES 
.OtfiCNTAL HORTICULTURE 1-PUNT PROPAGATION 
WaOlNG l-^XY/ACETYLENE 
WELDING 53BJU«: 



KBRN HICH SCHOOL DISTRICT AND BAKBRSPIBLD COUBCB ■ 
MBCHANIZBO ACRICULTURB 



GRADE 11 FALL 

COUfKiES 

AMrlOM Hiafcoiy 
Englith 
HaUMMtica 
Physical Solanoa or 

Chaalatry 
Ag« Bua. 1— Intro, to 

Cal. Ag. (3) 



CRAPE 11 SPRIMS 



HS 
HS 
HS 

HS 



COURSES 



» m 



AMrloan CowamMnt 
Engllah 

Convaraatlonal Spanlah 
P.E. or Eloctlva 
Tachnlcal Hath (3) 
Hech. Ag. S^-fam 
PONMr iJ) 



SITE 

HS 
HS 
HS 
HS 
C 



CqURSES 


SITB? 


AMrloan Hlatory 


HS 


Engllah 


HS 


HathaMtlca 


HS 


Phyaical Solanoa or 




Chaalatry 


HS 


Hach. Ad. 1— Intro, to 
Ag. Hach. (3) 


C 


Hach. Ag. 2— Equip. 




Sar. A Opt, (3) 


C 



COURSES SITE 

Anarloan Gowa in wa n t H5 

Engllah HS 
Convaraatlonal Spanlah HS 

P.E. or Elaotlva HS 

Tachnloal Hath (3) C 
Hach. Ag. 4— Tini 

Englnaa (3) C 



CRAPE 13 FALL 

COWS^S SITE 

EngUahXoi«)oaitlon (3) BC 

HuSanltlaa (3) BC 
Hach. Ag. S^luld 

Pnauaatlo Ponwr (3) C 

Waldlng $3B.JUiC (3) BC 

Auto l.-8aalo Auto (3) BC- 

Elaotlwa (3) BC/C 



GRADE 13 SPRING 
COURSES SITE 



COURSES sne 

Engllah-Taohniool 

Writing (3) BC 

Bahavorlal Solanoa (3) BC 

Phyaloal Fltneao (1) BC 
Hach. Ag. 7— Fani 

Traotora (3) C 

Elaotlva (3) BC/C 

Elaotlva (3) BC/C 



EngUah-Spaaoh (3) 
Hach. Ag. 6^mtm 
Fi^rloatlon (3) 
Hach. Shop I^Imr. 
Elaotlva (3) 
Elaotlva (3) 



(3) 



BC 



BC/t 
BC/C 



GRADE 1^ SPRING 

COURSES 

Hunnltlaa (3) 
Flna Arta (3) 
Phyaloil FltnaM (1) 
Hach. Ag. B^ani 

Snail Englnaa (3) 
Elaotlva (3) 



SITE 

BC 
BC 
BC 

C 
BC/C 



CERTIFICATE OF COHPETENCV 
IN SERVICE AND OPCRATKM 
UPON CQHPLETICN OF GRADE 
11, SPRING StHESTER 


HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOHA AM)/QR CERTIFICATE OF COHPETENCV IN 
CERTIFICATE OF COHPETENCV FABRICATION AM) REPAIR 
IN ENTRY LEVEL FARH HECHANICS 


ASSOCIATE OF SCIENCE DEGREE IN 
HECHANIZED AGRICULTURE 


DIPLOM/CERTIFICATE/DEGREE 



WHERE 



:S WILL BE TAUGHT tSlTEh 



AGRICULTURE CENTER — C 

BAKERSFiaO CaLEGE .. BC 

HIGH SCHOOL CAnPUS-4tS 

REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAH — ROP 



NO. OF COLLEGE UNITS l»PICATm If<i 
( ) 



SUGGESTED ELECTIVES 



AGRICULTURE BUSINESS 2~AGRICULTURE BUSlfCSS WmGEMENT 
AGRICULTURE BUSINESS 5~AGRICULTURE COMnJTERS 
ANIHAL SCIENCE l.-INTRCDUCTION TO ANIHAL SCIENCE 
CROP.S. 1~PRINCIPLES OF CROP PRODUCTION 
CROP. S. 3'^TREES A VlfCS 
CROP. S. 6^0ILS 
CROP. S. 7— IRRIGATION 



CROP. S. B-^TOHOLOGV 

ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE A-PLANT IDENTIFICATION 

AUTOMOBILE 102 B^TOHOBILE ENGINES MACHINERY 

MACHINE SHOP 33D~ADVANCED MACHINE SHOP 

rCCHANlCAL TECHNICAL 59A-BASIC HYDRAULIC FLUID MECHANICAL 

WELDING 1«U)XV/ACETVLENE 

WELDING 74~TIQ AM) HIG 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



BEST copy AVAILABLE 



KERN HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT AND BAKERSPIBLD COLLEGE 
ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 



COURSES 

Amarloan History 
Engllih 
Hathen«tlci 
Phyalcal SolokW* or 

ChMlatry 
Ag. Bus. l<ii-Xntra. to 

Cal. hi. O) 



SITE 

HS 
HS 
HS 

HS 

C 



CMoe 12 FALL 
COURSES . SITE 



Aowrlean CovtxniMnt 
English 

ConverMtianal Spmish 
P.E. or Elsutlvo 
Twhnioal Hath (3) 
Ag. Bus. 2-^g. Bua. 
Nanagomnt (3) 



HS 
HS 
HS 
HS 
C 

BC 



GRADE 11 SPRING 




GRADE 12 SPRING 




COURSES 


SITE 


COURSES 


SUE 


Aawrican Kiatoty 


HS 


AMoriewi GovorriMnt 


HS 


EngUth 


HS 


Engllah 


HS 


HaUwMatlea 


HS 


ConvarMtional Spanlah 


HS 


Phyaical Solanoa or 




P.E. or Elaotivo 


HS 


ChsMlatry 


HS 


Tachnicol Nath (3) 


C 


Ocn. Hort, l—Plant 




Oin. Hort. 3~Plont 




Propagation (3) 


BC 


Idantirioation 


BC 


Qm. Hort. 2'^roery 








HanagsMnt (3) 


BC 







COURSES SITE 

Cnglish^^Mpoaiiion (3) BC 

Hunanitioa BC 
Om. Hort. Aslant 

Idantirioation (3) BC 

Crop.S. 6~Soila (3) C 
Haoh, Ag. 1— Intro, to 

Ag. Naoh, (3) C 



GRADE 13 SPRING 

COURSES SITE 

EngUah-Spaach (3) BC 
Om. Hort. 5*-Land. 

Doai^ (3) BC 
Crop.S. 8— CntoloiMigy 

(3) C 
Haoh. Ag. 2-iAg, Equip. 

Sar. ft Opar. (3) C 
Ag. Bua. 3— Ag. Hackatlng 

ft EconoMioa (3) BC 

Elaotiva (3) BC/C 




EngUah-Tachnloal (3) BC 

Bahavoriil Solanoa (3) BC 

Phyaical Soienca (3) BC 
Om. Horti ft— Landaoapa 

Cont./Naint, (3) BC 
Crop.S. 7— Irrigation 

(3) C 
Haoh. Ag. 6— Fani 

Fibrioation (3) C 

GRADE lA SPRING 

COURSES SITE 

Huaanltiaa (3) BC 

Fint Arta (3) BC 

Phyaioal Fitnoaa (1) BC 
Dm. Hort. 7~Turr 

Hanagenant (3) BC 
Heoh. Ag. 4— Fan* 

Enginaa (3) C 
Ag. Bua. 5— Agrioultura 

Conputare (3) BC 

Elaotivo (3) BC/C 



CERTIFICATE OF COHPETENCY 
IN PLANT CARE AND 
MAINTENANCE 



HIGH SCHOOL DIPLQHA Aff)/OR 
CERTIFICATE OF COHPETENCY 
IN NURSERY MNAGEHENT tfON 
COMPLETION OF GRADE 12 
SPRING SETCSTER 



CERTIFICATE OF COHPETENCY IN 
LANDSCAPE DESIGN 



ASSOCIATE OF SCIENCE DECREE 
IN ORNAHENTAL HORTICULTURE 
AN)/OR CERTIFICATE OR 
COHPETENCY IN LAfOSCAPC 
HAINTENANCE^TURF 



DIPLOHA/CERTIFICATE/DEGREE 



WHERE COURSES WILL BE TAUGHT (SITE) i NO. OF COLLEGE UNITS INDICATtD IM i 

AGRICULTURE CENTER — C ( ) 

BAKERSFICLD COLLEGE ~. BC 

HIGH SCHOOL CAHPU5 HS 

REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAH ~ ROP 

SUGGESTED ELECTIUES 

AGRICULTURE BUSliCSS A^CRICULTURE ACCOUNTING ft FARH HANAGEtCNT HECHANICAL AGRICULTURE S^LUIO ft PNEUTMTIC POWER 

AGRICULTURE BUSI^CSS ft^GRICULTURE LAOOR RELATIONS WELDING L^XY ACETYLENE 

':R0P.S. 5^E0 CONTROL WELDING 53BJ^RC 

tCHANICAL AGRICULTURE 3-FARH POWER 



I 




AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
July 1, 1984-June 30, 1985 



EATON 
3ca'3 C*^a ' 



jOShuAi. smith 

Bca'2VC9C*^3' 

P'esce"' 




. i- 

Ass V ce '''es 06"! 
'r E^jcatc^a' Se-.ces 
Oa*tc'"Ccf"'^„'''*v Cc'iege 



MARY M NDRVAN 



Se'vces 
Dea*^ r Acace'^c A'^a 's 

C: -eqe 



MiCHAEL CRAWFORD 
C*^a.' Co'T^'i^-iiee 0" 
Assoc a:G«V!ai-!\ a-^o 
p-D'-caic's 
C'a^ce-c' 
EasJe'" C'AaC:'"'"-r* 

'Orta 



■« .ANuCRQY 

Cc-e^e Ds!'c: 
^etas 



HAROlO 0 McANlNCH 
Pas! Boa'fl Cha.? 

Ccaege 0* OuPage 




RACL CARDENAS 

P'esde"^: 
So-!"* Vcira 
Cc'^'^.i ry Coi'ege 
A' zona 




^30SE CmANN \G 

V-aaeseiCCw'^:^ Co-'ege 
Ne.v je'sev 



ARTHUR CO^EN 
D'ec:o' 
EP:C C^ea'-'^g'icjse *of 
j-'^c Co^eges 
Cai 'o'n.a 




CAPl CRAWFORD 

P'OvOS! NOt^CamOi;S 

Coiiege 
Florida 




4 ^ 

OWfGHTE DAV'S 
Ds"c!D'ec:c' 
Vr^ Cer'ai Technical 

WiSCOns.o 



A «CEE3' DtMAPT 



K'^E.^EDGE-HEiVEP 

•.3'6 C '» Co**"** *» 
Cr 

Fc'ca 



gecpge: t^'EJs 




CHARGES GPEEN 

P'esde"-' 
Va'cccaTecica 
Co^i^-":,Cc-ege 
A'^c^ 



RICHARD < GREENFIELD 
C'^a'^cei'O' 

S: uOu'SConi'^i.'^ty 

Co" ege O-si' c! 



RAYMOND E jOSliN 

P'eS'Cer 
CaDie Cc"''^o^cai q% 

D\$C" 
'''^^e "ears? Cowato'*. 

NeA \o'K 



Opportunity With Excellence 



CO 



>- 
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CO 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR C0LLEQE8 



PALEPARNELL 
Pre&dentmdCntet 



Executive Staff 




BERNARD LUSKIN 
EiecutiveVcf P'es»deni 
^nfl Association ^'easu'e* 



CONNIE SUTTON 
Assaiaiion Secretary 



FRANK MENSEL 
Vice Presidtnt/Oredof 
(or Federal Relations 
{in cooperation with ACCT) 



JAMES F.GOUATTSCHECK 

Vtoi PruidMK br 
CommuflOlioni Smficti 



AACJC Presidents Academy and Commissions 




LAWRENCE WTYREEfCMif) 
PresfdentiAcaiJimy 

President 
Gulf Coast Community College 
Florida 



PffMidinta Ae«d«my 

Q««9e I- Vauihan. ChiimwHlM 
htimoni }Ngm Communrty CoHtgt. Virginia 

. MtthtH Crawlord. First V)C« Ch»rm«i 
tmtmrs iom Conmuflity Con«9i Dulnct. Iowa 

A Jan itOvf, Second Vicf Chairman 

I County Community CoJIaga OiStrici, Taia$ 



I WhM0on. Sacntary/TraaMrif 
$Ma Community CoJiaga ol Ea« Si Loun lUinota 

lobtrt ftfoudir 

WflMHiaport Aim Cofflmumty CoNaga. Pannty<vani4 

H AnltiOf^ 
Portland Community CoUaga. Oragon 



UiWaNaa 



Vfvitcai CoJiaga. South Carolina 



Cochiaa Coiaga Ar<;ooa 
Jamaa Stnngar 

t^rtctHnaon Community Coiiago. Kansas 
FMipG HVard 

Qian Oaks Comrnuoit> Cottage Mtssttsipoi 

Byfon K McClanna) 

» Communiiy Coiioqe District Texas 




ROBERT A. ANDERSON. JR (Chair) 
Conimission on Small/Rural Community Colleges 
PresKleni 
New Mexico Junior College 
New Mexico 

CoinmisMn on Small/Rural 
Community Collages 

Hirry W AMI 

Souihaasia^n iirmots Co>'i«ge. iiiino^i 
PhiiioJ Andafson 

ArroMhaad Community College. Minnesota 
A/ban Sastatfo 

Taiai So^hmost Coiiaga. Taias 
AJmaK Cooper 

Miui Community Coitaga. H4wa>< 
RoniM L. Otnia<S 

Blue Mountain Community College. Oregon 
OonaUJ Ootiain 

Niagara County Community College New vo^k 
E.w Minca 

WaatharHxd CoHage. Texas 



0 Kant Sharpies 

Hor^-Georgetown lecnntcJ^tege Sootn Carolina 



Richard M Turner 

South Central Community College Connecticut 
Marvin W Weiss 

No<iheastern junior College. Coiwaoo 

Jerry W Young 

Centraiia College ^sshmgton 




BEST CQPY AVAILABLE 



PAULEL$NER(CWr) 
Convni$SK)n on Urban Comnunity Coiie9e$ 
Chancetkx 

Maricopa County Community College Dtstnct 
Arizona 

Urban Community ColltQM 
Commission 

Flora Mancuio^dwardi 

HoetOS Community Collaga. New York 

Nolan Ellison 

Cuyahoga Community Coliaga Oistnot. Ohio 
OonakJ H Qodboid 

Piratta Community College District. Calilornia 
Hilary Hsu 

San f rancisco Community College District. California 
lasiie Koitai 

LOS Angelas Community College District, Calilornia 
R jan LaCroy 

Dallas Cotinty Commumiy College Oistnci. taxas 
S Jamas Manilia 

Pima Community Cpllege Arizona 
William J Mann 

The Meiropoirtan Community Colleges. Missouri 
RoOertMcCabe 

Miami Dade Community College. Florida 

SalvatoreG Rotella 

Ctty Colleges of Chicagu. Iiiinots 

Ru$ F Slicker 

Mihvaukee Area Technical College. Wtsconsio 
G Owtn Smith 

Community College of Denver Sysiem Colorado 
Chartas Tildon jr 

Community College ol Baiiimore Maryland 
JB Whiteifiy 

Houston Commun«iy tV/iiege System Jeias 




JUDITH E.MAOONIA (Char) 
ACCT/AACJC JoM Comniission 
on FaM Rilaions 
BoadCharman 
Uncoln Laid Community CoHege Illinois 

ACCT/AACJC Joint CommisslOfi 
on Ftdaral Rotations 

ACCT Mamoari 

Ekzabtth Andraws 

DaKaib Community Coliaga. Oaorgia 

JohnLDufty 

Elgin Corrtmurwfy Collage. Klmois 
Dan«l B Orady 

San Dtago Community College Disirtct Cai>iomia 

William K McOaniai 

Burlington County Collage. New Jersey 

Sandra Rmar 

Oakland Community CoHage Micn^gan 

Edward Sanity Sanders 

Wastark Community College Arit^nsas 

Eiwood A Shoemaker (ex-oMicioi 

Pennsylvania Commission for Co^^nunlty CoHagaa. 

Pennsylvania 

AACJC Members 
Kathleen Arns 

College ol Lake County, nnnois 
Dwight E Davts 

Nonh Central Technical institute Wisconsin 
George D Fields 

Soartanburg Methodist College. Soutn Carohna 
Richard K Greenfield 

St Louts Community College Otstfict Missouri 
Yvonne Kennedy 

S D Bishoo State junior College Aia(}4m4 
R Jan LeCroy 

Dallas County Community College 0*sir>ci ' aias 
Edward i.iston 

Community College ol Rhone isi^ui 

Charles Weihmgtoo (ek otficioi 
Kentucky System of Community (xXieges 
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